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NATIONAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


mposite of man: posals worked out 
the COMMISSION on Natl nal aid for yoea 


‘ I 


ynal education appointed by President 
Wilson one year ago 
the terms of tl ll the sum of 
million dollars wil e appropriated ar 
for the purpose of aiding vocational 
education in trades and industries and 
training of teachers 
Three millions of 
ericulture ; 
achers of 
provides that 
spent under the direc 
tate boards provided for by the 
‘gislatures and upon plans submitted 
such boards and approved by the Na 
ional Board of Voeational Education econ- 
five members of the eabinet, 
namely, Secretary of Agriculture, Secre 
tary of the Interior, Secretary of Labor, 
Secretary of Commerce and the Postmaster 
General, 

This proposal for extensive national aid 
raises at once the question of the duty of 
the federal government in the premises 
To provide and manage education has been 
recognized as being particularly the duty of 
the states. Under the constitution, the 


he 


direet administration of the educational 


federal government can take no part in 
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complished. The 
OMmMmIs elared that not more nterpretatively, express 
person in a hundred had been’ do accurately the ordinary daily computa 
properly a work they ar tions. ’ these are essential to his fre« 
** More yvoeational schools are do and hi ‘tion. 
nind,’? the r port declares, ‘‘in the ‘ity 
of Munich, Germany, than in ; he gre; *youth bD e schools ? 
cities of our country put together.’’ ng » in a thousand derive other 
Judging the system of eli mentary educa benefits. The Th gives no knowledge 
tion by its universality—for in a democracy ol cive lf-preservation or that will 
t must be so judged—we find that while facilitate gaining a livelihood, leaving suc! 
we have set up the standard of graduation KI 1 » picked up at random i! 
from the elementary schools as the mini after life. They give no knowledge of 
mum for our youth, as a matter of estab s of home or of parenthood and slight 
lished faet, only about half the children power or insight into citizenship. Th 
reach the final elementary grades and only great masses of children unequipped for 
ten per cent, reach the final grade in high ‘e are cast into the industrial strugel 
school, Ten per cent. have left at thirteen se ’ knowledge makes their experienc 
age; forty per cent. at fourteen; blind. The way of progress is barred bi 
eventy per cent. at fifteen; and eighty-five ‘ause they do not have the necessary tool 
per cent, at sixteen years of age. | experience and knowledge in 
What has edueation done for th fifty . CSS, Practically all ar 
per cent, of the nation’s children who thus doomed to hard, monotonous toil without 


leave the schools before completing the hope and outlook to relieve it. 


elementary courses? Has edueation per- Dr. Andrew S. Draper saw clearly the 


formed its function of adjusting these mil- great educational void which the schools 
lions to the conditions in which they are were not even attempting to fill, and he 
placed and implanting in them the in- expressed his opinions boldly in_ thesé 
spiration to grow in power and apprecia- words: 
on These are questions to which a mil 
itant democracy demands answer and which 
the nation must consider. 
It will be taken for granted that educa- 
tion must give as a minimum the possession 
of the tools of knowledge and of funda- 
mental facts and must establish ‘‘habits, 
All after edueation, 


attitudes and ideals.’’ 
eveneral or vocational, ean be built only 

upon such a foundation. Doubtless the is something the matte 
essential tools, reading, writing and arith- And again he said: 
metic, are taught with a keener apprecia- el 


yyment. They lead to nothing |} 


: 
ment: schools train for 


tion of their fundamental importance than 
oO tl 
ever before, but it would be a bold person the professional school, : 


who would assume that any considerable exclusively to professional and n 
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laptation of education to useful 
reaches its most complete failure 
schools which have been fol 


erly unfitted 


lem ntary 

¢ } 

rormai 
s shoeking common sense. Instead 
ating these sti to the life motives 


young, and teaching them in such a 


i 


s to connect them with life; instead of 
dvantage of the opportunities which 
ountry are unequalled for applying 

to things. the schools have been 
the children to live off the dry 
knowledge. Teachers for these 
have been trained in the village or 
h schools and have perhaps gone 
formal training in normals or col- 

They have little sympathy with 
and their knowledge of the coun 

It is ridiculous to see a 
of this sort, who may not know 
from bean attempting to teach 

lower pot in the winter 
<d-blooded rural youth. 
as been the teaching in a great 


of our rural schools. False standards 


set up, boys and girls are made to dis 


<dueational work. and such influene 


he rural school exercises is in favor of 


he trend away from the country. 


Besides the duty that this democratic 


ation owes to every one of its childre n, the 
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materials 
and ignor: 
ind tarmi! 

f mi 

Wi 
the past 
brillianee to k 
have manager 
upon it we hav 


But the supply 


astrous in 


extends to t] 


the 

manner 

more importa 
outlook must 


all men and that 
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(iermany recognized the ne 
was recently 
proud MMOoAST t! iT ! a fe \ Vi 
in untrained 
What that would havi 


trace OT? tions, 


would not be such a thing as 
meant to the were 1f not 


for untimely war, can only be conjectured 
Certain it is that the unfaltering advance 
heen 


The nation’s 


of German trade and has 


dui to voe 


commerce 
itional edueation 


purpos held to that course and planne d for 


a further advanee by promoting educationa 


efficiency through every gerade of labor 


Our nation must learn th 


the method f 


lesson and apply 


any solid, pe rmanent, world 


results are to be accomplished in our com- 

merce 
Up to time we owe little to th 

To use words of 


n cle 
middle of the last 


schools for our progress. 
Herbert 


edueation of 


Spener r spoken rision of Kng 


lish the 


century 


i niorn \ tM q ‘ 
best they n fter r ¢ i n is said to he 
fir shed nd ‘ t Tor S I ma 

is been f or¢ ioe ! ed I s 
by uno il means ese stries yuld ever 
have existed l I ( n¢ jua é 
the laws of phe nena whi has r gh s ( 
r ives el ed s I ornate t 
eeds ] es my yy S ay 

mitorts i few ene S 

I | iS¢ ely le ‘ ed é 

‘ i ne ns [ s T \ t 
k lore it by } ‘ or S 

i ) ‘ t \ ‘ 

} ( XIST¢ f Ss i K t s 

‘ self ’ k ne ( 

‘ Line ( 1 ( e¢ 
} y ief I 


must also recogen) ‘ the 


signifieanee of voeational edueation in in- 


‘ial work and promote such edueation 


furthering the security of 


Sa means of 


the established 


order. Undeniably. social 


Everywhere one 


unrest pervades the land 





AND 


CeSSITV 


ars there 
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: ric. They break out e fon 

f strikes and riots; in the demand for legis 

regarding hours and . 
work; in the progaganda of the s 
or the demands of the Industrial W I 
of the World. 

These CO! lit ns Cal not lon t 
without serious consequences tl 
welfare, and the nation’s clear duty is 

| immediate correction () eI 
potent forces for correction 1s ! t 
found in voeational edueatior It goes 
the very root ot thi Causes | LLS nite! 


ans for each man to find 


By providing a m 
a way out and up, it puts the divine s] 
It places promot 


of ambition into men 





in the way of every man who will pi 
by tT al d t} us removes the one ! t 
cainst which men justly complain 


safety valves through wl 


opens up the 
the righteous discontent of the workers 
escape to the profit of the man and th 
benefit of the National efficier 
and social security alike demand action an 
all the 


state and loeal., 


nation. 


agencies of government, natio1 
must respond 

The importance of agricultural educatio: 
to the 


national welfare searet ly needs 


he referred to here. Agriculture is t! 


principal basic industry of the countr 
and upon it depends the prosperity of tl 
natior Markets rise and fall 


p) rts of erop vield So e 


upon the 1 
losely is our indus 
with agriculture tl} 
industry and ere 
‘rop predictions 

But 


tically at a standstill. After forty vears 


th Ss } AS] ¥ industry 


rricultural education. such as it has 


we are eontronte d VW th re ] } V wors 


when scientific agricultut 


‘onditio 


first began to receive serious attenti 


Average yield of farm crops has been pra 
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isted at al rate tenantry is es ! t 
? S Oo the l ! l lial I Ss shifting | rl > ss ’ S 
nd t st of living rises at a road and 
y PY SS ! ised Da tv 1 l 
L | I tS al simply that the lata I sect ’ 
l r S ( | Ve ! 1 ) I ffee s : S ) 
t v put into possess f the men wl t hel S y] 
the so Hundreds of millions of dol 
S \ en spent I itu | lu 1 , 
1 ve re } tively out wher 
started from \ wider education is tior 
led to make ag tu ep | ith practise t 
| mands po! | this Cal he I ! is ~ ! \ 
ved o1 schools of ag Ip : 
ire within tl ! everv bov on ‘ 
e Tarm ‘ ] S . 
It should be the nat s purpose to foste) thi ed n t 
riculture: to preserve the soil: and t ! ry ( S 
1 up a countrvside which shall be a v tl ty our peop { 
d bulwark against social decay The value of their pur Ses Ss or 
m profit is great and the si al value i! SI Ss S thr pre 
S | In this the natior states tal CISC ASt | ny t . 
l l li ll? Its should Ol he irtils md il! I in Sel T? “ r 
etively All profit by th peratio iless ! r indus 
nd all should pay the cost ries evel vear . ! nh pr 
Our welfare is primarily dependent upon  ventable d ses. hh 10,000 
ir phys 7 ind vit | res irces (‘ons r eielemelele. } ye " , 
ft) of these resourees is a national duty The most widespread s not 
{1 it is time that th nation survey d its nov M ! t . rm I h 
isses, and tool ft e steps to prevent ers for t reat tas i! ! 
m tio} f S 
We have bee ng 





is ¢ and hat I t i 
ving st f our resources like lans t SIS ¢ ert Vi 
en sailoi he policy of ta y all mus 
f ld rotten without regard ti nd tl relat 
se or to the eeconon \ 1 Tie whole h s] r) d We ! 5 I | 
sastrous; we have ruined our soils and ! t has ( 
ed them of their fei tv in order that rt \\ : : 
ploiters could gain the highest Imm W) . Is 
{ return without putting anything us S mel s 
on the land: we have mined coal, iror What is it that r needs 1 now 
1 other W th rimina! losses due iy ise Ss ~ e 7 } rested 


the greed of the exploiters who would nr 
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is it that the e irpenter, plumber, machinist 
nd engineer need to know to perform their 

rk with creat skill What is it that 

1 mas 1 oft r occupations need to 
know to ( em \ d consequen: 
joy in their work What is it that all per- 


, 
sons In whatever w 


of life need to know 
them effective units in our eivie 
questions can be 


answered only by close study of industry 


agriculture, business and the home as wel! 
is the broader needs of eivie life. The an 
swer will ve us the data upon which to 
build the elementary-school courses, the 


and evenit 


and the yoea 


part time 


“Orne spond nee Work 


Enough stored up 


volutionize the 


knowl 
world if it 
brought into ae - enough seien 
s in printed 
form to make two blades of grass grow 
where ome rTrows How if I 
put to wor enough of industrial science 
iecumulated to bring a new era o 
efficiency if a channel could be opened to 
eonduet it to the right workers in the office 


science and art stand 


and shop; enough 


ready to improve the millions of homes in 


f the home makers were given the 


thi nds 


tunity to get that part which ts useful 


to them; enough principles and facts of 
business are available for the business man 
to give busit Ss broader, more permanent 
ind more ficient character if thev ean 


only be wrought in the right proportions 


ms ot busi 


SS men; 


uch faets are hand to prevent 


nd en 


enormous wastes of our vital and physical 
resources if the a rmAant knowl lo were 
onlv awakened and put to work. The main 


task is to find men and women eapable of 
translating all of this knowledge into action 


the teaching process, 


through 
National aid is ne 


ded to stimulate the 


AND 
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pl iuetion fat \ nd rs tea her 
who ean grasp the problems presented by 
the new time in order that the movement 
for vocational edu shall move steadily 


real purpose 
What has bes 


ndividual 


pplies in a larger way to the 
states. The competition which the nation 
ters into with the world is. in miniature, 


1 in by the states with each other. 


rarer 


ach state has its own developments to sus- 


n; its special industries to promote; its 
v? resources TO eonserve and its own 
peculiar social problems to solve. Thus the 


romotion of textile manufactures in Massa- 


chusetts in competition with those of the 


south is a problem which Massachusetts is 


most eoneerned in solving, but upon the 


right solution of which the nation has an 


interest. If that problem is solved by 


education whereby 


of textiles sha! 


Massachusetts through 


finer and ever finer grade 


ay the product ; if the people of Massachu- 


} 


setts meet the competition of Georgia nV 


learning to make better goods and leaving 


croods for Georgia’s devi Op 


the eoarser 


ment, the result is a national benefit and a 


state asset and of gre importance to 
made The 


whether 


all cities where textiles are 


‘ounteraction of any competition, 


hetween state is to be found in 


S or that 1S 
the development of 
ucts. In the friendly rivalry of states, each 


state can profit greatly by the development 


of its products through edueated skill, 


The eities and towns have a greater in 


terest than the state or nation in education 


whieh fits their industries. Their concern 


s immediate and pervading. ‘The results 


are tangible. They can be seen in the direct 


prosperity of the community and its eiti- 


‘ens. In the nation and the state the result 


is merely observable in the aggregate; to 


the cities and towns it means concrete 
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. ‘ ri + t means {fi 
\ prosperity ment hope TO! 
se] 4 1 his « dre 
nt there are other siderations eall 
? ] 
< id } l Ol a L1on, ch I 
’ whiel the mol ty of our workers 


? I ( I l 1! in popuiat l er 
, i! th stat x} rm they ver then 
! Kv { ry population sho d 
_ | 
(4.9 ne! t. were natives of the state 
t mn they wel th ? ivimne An nv 
nats . " ' 
lhe Russell Sage Foundation in 
> al be ek Sen EP Bente +t. 
»>snowed it 1 i American ¢e1tles only 
1 > 4 pe > ied 
r h ithers of the 22,027 
} , \ ) r) T 
hey t} } j Of the hovs 
] + 
5 ves, ( ) r ! ere iT1VeS 
‘ rm ttending 
4 ] ] 
le m ity om brings als 
her inequitable distribution of burden 
ugh the massing of unskilled. native 
1 immigrant labor in a few industrial 
} td ° 
ters. No one would argue. for instance, 


t is just for the cities of New York 
1 Chicago and Boston to bear the entire 
den of edueating the foreign immi 
nts whom the laws of the country per- 
to enter but fail to properly distribute. 


inequitable distribution of burden 


‘om all of these causes is the most power- 


argument in favor of the distributior 


burden among the loealities, states and 


\ second eonsiderat on rf creat im] r- 


ce lies in the unequal abilities of the 


tes and the loea units to provide ine 


SOCTET 


i¢ iISeS 
’ 
uture 
soul S 
| 
rl¢ \ 
’ 
educat 


i 











} 
’ 
1 rhe 
] ] 
| , 
; 
» i 
‘ v7 . 
\ 110! ‘ 
| naust! S 
ers The most 
pur] ~“ OL ASSI 
i i | qT ) 
lat ! : th Wort 
terests, mmitiatis 


federal vernn 
| \ il rant 
spent under su 
( rT ! tt} ent 
le | ymmunit 
the fede ry 
Whence then 


to Tn nat ! T 
‘ A hishmer T 
welltar 

Ty npor 
Co) cs nd \ 
mer m imbles ) 


nearly 600.000. 


tion It is to-« 
mnnually 
yp riment statior 


mav dismiss the 


lor agri 
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rp liv m play 
tion, state and local units 
led re to meet the 
‘ 1] } \ TAT 
! n | team play 
in the study of 
| | “ ] maul te 
) ! tii t! les 
rei trai ; } 
1! I Is t tor tn 
iming the burden of such 
ry mserving the lo i nN 
e and responsibility of th 
mmunities All that the 


resi S 

S ! not S more wnd 
roment =} ild not ory | SS 
thy opposifti n to national 


‘cumstances, put squarely up 


» fulfill the purpose of its 


1 
| The 


promote | 


1d the lack of | 


ower 
pree- 
nadly r nes rn other 
is | rth protest. 
First 


has given 


ot 


item 
eral government 


100 to the states for eduea- 


lay giving many millions 


reves and eX- 


AND 
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1 ot rss si} f 
) ~ < t tT} ? x t Ne + 
; 
~ 4) i a \ vn ‘ oY I “J 
T Ss] 7 ster al lth , 
t tT ’ + + 
‘ Lis >| 


aks } ? * © sic 1 4 
I es to work oO } farm ft < him 
S t] t1 S their | he 
1 ] 
, eft } < i\ ] ay} ) " i + 
erore The vel 1 py! ) T 11 TY 
ing is given to him. No matter that t 
f } +] 
sands are driven out of sel vy the pr 
ss methods: no matter ft t the pl S 
+} ] + + | 
\ rs of youth are sted lt ru SS 1 


+] } +] f . f th } } 
he ety vy the Tfallure r the senoo tf 
must wait rv instructions for pront 


m vment unt e og st wor 

It would seem to b ut time that ever 
ymne should re u e that the Fricuitnt 
( res and experiment stations, the D 
partment of Agriculture at Washington and 
ill the other agencies have failed to do ar 
more than keep us from slipping bacl 


that they have not, on the whole, put us for 


ird in agricultural development Grea 
s their work has been, somet mor S 
needed, Heroie efforts must made, and 

stead of oOpposi! for selfish reasons 
broad edueation which industry and tft 
countryside needs, the agricultural colleges 
should st ind in the forefront Not tl} 


they sho ild do | ss of extension work, bu 


that they should get a keener appreciation 


rf e edueational needs of rural vouth 


} ] 


The agricultural colleges and experiment 


ns vents should not | 
] } : to . “9 ] | »at ’ nor 
owed to dominate rural education not 


should they be allowed to build 


y , + 
penadeny 


up an inde 
; uth 


I} 


if education for y 


SVvstem 


the rural districts outside the schools. 
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and the right of meeting and 


This 


franchise—the political right to secure 


covernment 
association naturally led to the 
lib- 
means of the vote, and ind 


n the 


rovernment ot the 
This r ht } iS not vet by nN 


rectly to share 
‘ountry 
women, but there are signs 


fully won by 


if coming victories 


Society may deny any individual right 


or liberty if it can be shown that its exer- 


cise inflicts an injury upon the people as 
a body. The whole question of liberty 


Is this act of an 
4 Does if ? 


upon this point. 
hurtful to society 


h neves 
individual 
fringe the 


hy their laws 


rights of th 


people as expressed 
’ In times of peace the ques- 
tion may be settled in an amicable and just 
r it is 


troubled times of wa 


to the 


way; in the 
easy to deny liberty subject on the 
grounds that his 


The 


is one nm 


inimieal to the 


acts are 
of almost univer- 


liberty should be 


state present time 


sal war which 


cnarded with a jealous care 
rom some points of view a school is tl 


negation of liberty It is composed of 


voung people torn away from their homes 


and from their play to be drilled and ex 
tasks that are often useless as 


ere sed In 


well as uneongenial and irksome to them. 
Yet done in the 
We may well ask: ‘‘ Why should the 


eompulsory 


this is name of state. 
state 
control edueation and force 
attendance laws upon its young members ?’’ 
The threefold one. Firstly, 
for the state’s protection. When societies 


was TO the swift 


answer 1S a 


were smaller and the rae 
of foot and the strong of arm, they needed 


not to bother with the training of mind. 


But modern competition between states is 
for world-markets and for other prizes in 


which brain counts for more than brawn. 


The edueation of the young of the state is 
now a supreme necessity, and for this many 
denied. Secondly, the 


liberties must be 


upon the 


must enforee edueation 


State 


young beeause of democracy. The reall) 


civilized parts of the world are essentially 


em ratic, that is, the people are thi r ow! 
vernors. Now, much learning is neces 
rv for rulers, and thus we get the para- 


dox that with the growth of liberty as re] 


resented by demoecra ve re foreed to 

ur | if t least as far as scho hildi 

re concerned, in order that they may ey 

reise it wisely when they grow up. It is 
ease of present privation for futu 
lenty Thirdly, edueation is mu 


owerful a weapon for its control to bi 
the hands of a body smaller than the stat 
a whol 


that is, the people as 


But the denial of liberty to th young 
es not stop at 
rot allowed 


what 


study. 


to si dy what he kes, but 


adults consider it good for him 
This in the 
The 
pupils are immature, 


pable of 


main is right and 
proper. theory underlying it is th 
and are 
judging what is best for 
From the adult point of view, the selection 
of the 


justified in 


eurriculum for the young can be 


other ways. 
nature. It 


time the 


has a doubk represents at one 


and the same preservation and 


the advanee of human knowledg Th 


preservation of human knowledge is back- 


It represents the things that 


ward looking. ‘ 
things that have 


adults deem valuable: the 


been hard won in the past by the human 


Thus there is a traditional element 


race. 
n every curriculum. Subjects remain 


a school program through many genera- 
tions because they have proved themselves 
worthy and valuable. To a very great ex- 
tent children are forced to study the sub- 
their 


They are put through the same educational 


jects fathers before them studied. 


The aim is to make them conform to 
them 


mill. 
the adult 
‘chips of the old block.’’ 


not content merely to preserve 


type; to make literally 


But adults ar 
lene 


! 
Know led 
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I g ) 
wh tl h They do not want 

s merely to become possessed 
ve bi called ‘‘the spiritual pos- 
. S the rac That would never 
wking, would never lead to 
vancen f human knowledg 
( : tiled roduce the pro 
SS element into th irriculum of 
r schools, and to this consistent looking 
re traced tf conservativ 
a s iy chara el Chinese eivili- 
i] e modern nations have always 
radi is Well as a servative element 
} I urricula Lhe ! inxious that 
ing sha ive QT r opportun 
s for advancement, more wisdom and 
wledge than their forebears. This rad 


econtliet with 


the 


ement is invariably in 


the conservative elements of eurriecu 


im, and at bottom people are sharply d 
vided, according as to whether they stress 


one side or the other. 
L parti 


OnLY 


modern sti 


I ly forees the child to attend school: 
the modern teacher certainly forces a child 
te acquire a large amount of traditional 

iowledge, at the same time denying many 
other liberties, such as freedom of move- 
ment, and liberty to talk unduly during 


But on the other hand, this 
ich, 


~oOons 


school hours. 


m 
] } 


me fT 


state organization, which denies 


the origin of many valual 
Were it not for the 


earried on 


and blessings. schools, 


edueation would still have to be 
School edueation has many 
of the In 
school properly organized by the state, the 
both adequate 


the homes. 
advantages over that home a 
should be, 
and hygienic. the 
more hygienic than homes. Similarly the 


equipment is, or 


On schools are 


whole, 


financing of education by the state is su 
The family 
efficient 


perior to that of the home. s 


too poor to provide an 
Were the 


parents 


its children. 


teacher tor 
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latam? + . 
iaten po rs we 


and thus be | 


ization, thers 


the child greats 
provides more s 
of 
dox : the liberty 


his persona 


bringing them t 
to study i ven 
restraint rants 
develop pow 
have lain dorm 
ves them grea 
ro S iS rs 
11 ruly f1 
Thus it ! 
ation there Ss 
erty is neer 


dividual is never 


them to the gro 


dom to the indi 


repress 


On tl 
clamoring I 


4} +) . 
he othe 


eurriec 


t suauy are 
su t. In th 
more eas 
. S ne 
? rs Mpioy 
, , S 
~ Sti r ? 
than | r 
| Ss ] \ < 
' tts oe 
, seover 
he world this or 
. Som T nt rr 
erty nasmue} R 
’ y th ale Ve nm 
I] another para 
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denial of 
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wher ir he 
have th lividu 
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and liberties in order that its organization 
may persist. No sane person to-day would 


say that the child should not be forced to 


attend school or else obtain an equally 
vood education in some other way. Nor 
would a sane person say that the child 


should not be forced to learn how to read 
and to write and to do simple arithmetical 
caleulations. Such knowledge is indispen- 


sable in ‘modern states. Further, many 


agree that he ought to be foreed to acquire 
some knowledge of at least one of the great 
arts of the world—literature, painting or 
that he 


But there is as vet no agree- 


music, Some agree should learn 
some science, 
ment upon all the subjects of the eurrieu- 
lum. Hence the quarrels about programs 
of study and the bandying about of such 
phrases as ‘‘fads and frills.’’ 

If the preceding argument is valid, then 
the principle of liberty demands that there 
should be the smallest possible amount of 
coercion consistent with the safety of the 
state. Personality should not be hedged 


around with undue restraints, but should 


he given every opportunity for free devel- 
opment. With the young child, simply be- 


cause he is young and ignorant, the restric- 


tions are necessarily greater than with 
adults. But even he has his rights, which 
teachers especially should conserve. The 


teacher, therefore, must have the liberty 
to grant liberties. Every child differs from 
other elild; no children 
alike. To the teacher falls the duty of giv- 
ing these differing personalities varied op- 
portunities for development. This, at bot- 
is the basie right of mankind, and, 


every two are 


tom, 
providing the rights of others are not in- 
fringed by its exercise, should never be de- 
nied. On the whole, this right is carefully 
preserved. Compulsion is exercised ecare- 
fully in the modern state—there is gener- 


ally some loop-hole of escape. Only when 


the good of society as a whole is jeopar- 
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dized is there felt a justification for en- 
forcing conditions upon a number of dis- 
individuals. 

obtains the circle—the 


senting 
ae nee 


child must be given freedom by the teacher, 


there 


the teacher by the department of eduea- 


tion, the department of education by the 
legislature, the legislature in its turn by 
rights are de- 
the effects 
fall ultimately upon the helpless children 


the people themselves. If 
nied at any point in the ecirele 


And it is no uneommon thing to 


find children the innocent victims of a de- 


in school. 


nial of liberty by one of the various edu- 
cational authorities placed over them. <A 
person in power inevitably tends to ag- 
grandize his office. This is peculiarly true 
of edueators, because they eontinualls have 
to deal with the young, who are not in a 
position to resist or retaliate; but if liberty 
is worth the name, it is worth making sae- 
rifices for, even if the sacrifices are thos 
of self-esteem. 

As these views of liberty become more 
widely disseminated, a new spirit will grow 
up in the schools—a spirit which is too big 


to bully, a spirit which is_ sufficiently 
strong to grant liberties boldly when liber- 
withhold them 


Childhood will 


take on a new meaning, and the words of 


ties are beneficial and to 


when they are harmful. 


the Teacher who said of the children, “OF 


such is the kingdom of heaven,’’ will be 
more frequently recalled. 
PETER SANDIFORD 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


COLLEGE CREDIT FOR BROWSING 

THE opinion is widely current that the 
younger generation reads neither widely 
nor well as compared with the growing 
youth, of, let us say, two and more genera- 
It gives teachers and other old- 
unex- 


tions ago 
fashioned devotees of literature an 
pected pleasure to find a young person of 
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These young people are vaguely conscious = sper 
f their own deficiency in this respect and — th strel 
regard it With a more or less genuine regret rst 
But with the hurried and worried loo \I r 
ron the face of sophomores they search tel 
Vall or tl xtra hours where they ley S 
ild havi o Their *‘ dates ! reat nu 
ll take) here is no room for t ri t 
reading mere reas nd . * 
It is. of course, tru iat they all read, mor r} S 
nd read enormousl\ They read the news ! 
papers, 11 ud t} Sundav supplements ry 
pay lClhud i naa, pprement S 
the magazines, especially the weekly and the outeon 
more abund istrated ones; perhaps d beau 
college monthlies and the annuals; they knowledg 
read with zeal the sport bulletins and an oe well-read \ 
siona eST-S t read their note old px nd 
| s (or per hose of more diligent shame ed 
and the preseribed yitside read ttentio 
or its equ ent in < \ ent ab of both 


s But o rarest | find tim the ma 
‘ nelination to 1 | class nd stand less ! 
l ! thes I ( he 1] 
row path irriculum., m s ti 
\s result of . student who ean vater t not ] 
nv te ly ib t tl Eneid, or ,mu | if 
Dante r the Romant \lovement, or lh but rid 
or Hawthor or Poe or Yeats or i 
Romaine or Tagore is exceptional, whil ves t] 
t student ho voluntarily indulges in a - sibility the 2 
erary quotation in the course of a letter seriousl) d 
r a debate or even a set theme fills friend  anyth 
or instructor with amazement. reed t 
Whereas, it is recalled from the good old the face of this 


id had few books 
! magazines, when the Bible 
Holy 
of 


perhaps a Shak 


days when a 


and Living and 


‘im’s Progress 
Holy Dying, or a 
Wesley or Edwards, 


speare and a Milton, constituted the entire 


volume sermons of 


with 


and exe 
and Pil- Teac 


family library, that many a young man visil d cory 
knew page on page of these few books by © served fruits o 
heart, had ruminated deeply upon their = and mus 
contents, knew and greeted them with in- profess | pr 
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ber of samples they have distributed, and 
the quantity of wares they have actually 
brought to the point of consumption—li- 
brarians have felt this responsibility and 
have taken counsel before now as to what 
remedies they might find to take away the 
reproach of being unprofitable servants of 
literature. 

If in truth the excess of material darkens 
the day, if the wanderers can not see the 
forest for the trees, it is a natural sugges- 
tion to clear out some of the underbrush 
to let in the light and make the finer trees 
more conspicuous. That is to say, drop- 
ping the figure, it has been proposed to 
offer a smaller library—a collection of the 
select, with which the young reader should 
be invited to make himself familiar; and 
where, it is hoped, he would once more, as 
of old, become intimate with the few best. 
I do not know what the statistics show re- 
the this experiment. 
I know that it has not been all that 
Certainly the plan was good. 


garding SUCCeSS of 
But 
was hoped. 
The honey was prepared, but the bees have 
proper appreciation of their 
opportunities. Especially has the proffered 
solution not reached the problem of the 


not shown 


college student. 
The eollege student 
cause he has to read so much: he thinks he 


does not read, be- 
is too busy to read veneral literature ; stu- 


dent ‘‘activities’’ absorb all the time not 


allotted to his college courses—or perhaps 
I have gotten the order of importance re- 
versed for some eases; he has been warned 
for so many years and by so many Solomons 
not to become a bookworm that he really 
And 
so we need to do what we ean to overcome 
The 
high- 


regards this as a8 menace to his future. 


these obstacles and calm these fears. 
will 


handed means. 


end justify some seemingly 


| propose to offer a two-hour course in 


Library Browsing, which should represent 
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I mean 
My 


only hesitation is as to whether the cours 


six hours a week spent in reading. 


in all seriousness a course for credit. 


is not too short, whether it should not be 
[ feel sure 
that a great many students would welcome 


three hours for two semesters. 


this opportunity to read at their leisure, as 
they can not do at present, or think they 
not. the 
existence of the already mentioned select 


ean My course would assume 
library—a reading-room full of from 1,000 
to 3,000 well-chosen volumes in literature 
history and the literary classics of science. 
Into this I would turn the college junior or 
senior for two hours a day, and three days 
a week, with the direction to enjoy himself, 
to browse at his own sweet will, 

I do not know whether it would be well 
to make the course compulsory, like the 
work in hygiene and gymnasium, unless, as 
there, an examination, mental in this case, 
showed the student to be organically dis- 
qualified from doing the work. He should 
certificate that he 
Perhaps, however, it 


be exeused on a was 
mentally ineapable. 
would be wiser at the outset not to make 
the course Human 
rebels at the proposal to take even a lollipop 
Moreover, a test on the 


compulsory. nature 
under compulsion. 
optional basis would enable us to deter- 
mine how far the suspicion is warranted 

a suspicion that is not wholly absent from 
my own breast, or wherever it is that sus- 
the course 


**snap.”’ 


new 
It is highly 
probable that it would be so regarded at 
first. And yet not even the allurement of 
doing as one pleases would, I faney, be 


picions ineubate—that 


would prove to be a 


sufficient to tempt certain students into the 
quiet seclusion of a reading-room. I pic- 
ture to myself with some amusement an 
athletie hero I have known, caged within 
the intangible bars of literary taste, and 
chafing up and down for two mortal hours 
before the shelves of adversaries whom the 
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rules of the game forbid him either to 


pul ch or to kick. 
For. of course, there would have to be 


some rules in the game. I am not so mad 


is to suggest a course which should drop 


all responsibility for the student after his 


enrollment. There must at least be a guar 


tee that he spend the allotted time in 


Instead of a elass-roll 


the wav 


proposed 


might savor more of 
pop- 
from 


marks. it 


1 
absence 


ndependence and real life, which is 


larly supposed to be so far away 


demie halls, to have a_ time-register, 


fashion of 


and let th 


fter the factory and depart- 


ment store. students reeord for 


themselves the time browsing. 


spent in 
This would also permit unequal periods, an 


nd desirable in itself within limits. The 


absorbed in Quentin 


student who becams 


Durward might thus, if hunger or class 


ngs did not break the spend six 
instead of 


being compelled to divide up the time into 


spe ll. 


urs at once in the pasture, 


three equal parts. Enjoyment should be 


‘of the essence of the contract,’’ and what 
enjoyment greater than forgetting time and 
space, and even dinner, over a good book! 
No regulation should interfere with a pas- 
pursuit of a single author, with 


slonate 
hecoming for a time thoroughly drenched 
n one literary enthusiasm. 

Perhaps it would be well to realize that 
the end we are seeking is not so much 
being well read, which, after all, is a vague 
and relative conception, as the enjoyment 
of good reading. Our regulations must not 
be subversive of this end. 

Since. moreover. the best interests of the 
browser require that he shall be able to give 
some account of what he has been nibbling, 
and since it is conceivable that the time in 
the reading-room might be devoted to alien 
objects, such as letter-writing or comple- 


tion of the still pending caleulus problem; 


there should be some sort of reporting on 
the books read. It 


is here that the most 


AND 
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delicate and jud is handling of tl 
patient becomes necessary We shal ir 
the risk m ng t! UTS n browsing 
uly one mor imber svst it 
Series W PKS wou int nmeled 
rover in the I lvs | 

lo begin with, there wou lir 
t s or preseript Ss] ’ the n 
I 1 or method I xreent 
such as might be s t voluntarily by the 
student from lib ! lviser Stu 
lents ‘ len rti ts nel + «)) Dp 
or perhaps not esp students of liter 
tur ’ , 
courss The student might bh inder th 
Joint enidanece, so far as nidal seems 


desirable, of his adviser or major professor 


ind the librarian, and such int ity 
for the reading done as MAY hy propos d 
might be to the librarian and his assistants 
ind the major professor joint! This 
ecountability might range from a mer 
memorandum of books read. up to abstracts 
ind reviews and discussions Che minor 


limit here suggested IT would not dispense 
with, as necessary to Th inte rrity of the 
vork On the other har | it is not pro! ible 
that more than this would be done without 
especial inducement Among such induce 
ments might b tl ! ptar I reports 
on worl Ss read in 1! e of othe S pre 
seribed exercises 1! omposition or in the 
department concerned. Still better would 
he the assurance of special consideration 1 
rrading, in eertificating nd in eleetion to 
honor societies. for those who voluntarily 
made ereditable reports on t} r ? ysil 

\ verv desira Var nt n ( stom 
ary method of reporting would the priv 
lege of discuss t has b read with 
some nial member of the instructional 
force. Let these instructors a1 ince ope 
hours, t the S nts’ | on, Faculty 


dent might expect to find them at home for 


over the matters 


the purpose of talking 
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the student in his 


This may not be the worst sug- 


that interesting 


browsing. 


were 


gestion that has been made for securing 
that closer touch between students and 


teachers which has been missed and ealled 
for considerably of late. 

Some such plan as the foregoing would, 
I am confident, be welcomed by students, 
would overcome in some measure the cur- 
rent sense of hurry in the presence of the 
librarian’s treasures, and would be a rea- 
sonable employment of six out of the ap- 
pointed one hundred and twenty hours 
that round, or square, the realm of required 
If limited 


to the election of juniors and seniors, a 


work for the bachelor’s degree. 


useful addition to the course would be an 
occasional opportunity to browse in the 
stack, with helpful guidanee by the li- 
brarian. 

If conservative opinion is inclined to dis- 
trust the seeming laxity of this proposed 
course, let it review the eneroachments of 
the past ten the staid 
standard matter of the eurrieulum. 


and 
Let it 
recall the concessions to physical training, 


years upon 


hygiene, voice culture; to participation in 


certain quasi-cultural student activities, 
such as orchestra, debate and essay-writing ; 
to field-work in certain sciences, and inspec- 
tion trips to cities and institutions; to 
domestie science and joinery and agricul- 
ture. 
dangers of what I may eall ‘‘Stefens’ Re- 
the 


matter of the eurrieulum out of the hands 


Nay, let it consider the impending 


bellion,’’ which aims to take whole 
of the tyrant faculty and place it in the 
of the students. ‘‘the most 
vitally interested.”* And then let it judge 


whether browsing in a library in at least 


control ones 


the neighborhood of books, is not as likely 
as any of these ‘‘braneches’’ to infect the 
patient with the eulture germ. 


W. H. Carrutu 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE UNIVERSITY 


THe management of a great university in- 


volves the handling of problems as complex as 


those presented by a railroad, as intricate as 


those of a banking house, as general as those 
confronting a mayor and a municipal council, 
i and, 


sible of orderly arrange- 
Central American 


as exacting as those of a stage manager 


in some Ways, as impo 
ment as the affairs of a 
Republic. 

The railroad time-table provides for the ae- 
commodation of passengers travelling in two 
The college time-tabl 
drafted as to 


must be so 


directions. 
accommodate scholastic travel, 
not in two, but in a hundred different direc- 
tions: must be given at all inter- 
and the 


ziven profitable mental employment, not only 


transfers 


secting points, passenger must be 


while en route. but before, during and after 
the journey. Ilis tastes must be ascertained; 
if indolent, he must be gently stimulated; if 
travelling too fast, he must be admonished; if 
he is athletieally restless, he must be “* made 
content ”—lest he leave the train and travel on 


one of the competing roads. His mental and 
his physical condition must be regularly tested; 
if he does not like the conductor, he must be 
and all this on a first-class ticket 
actual cost of 


transportation, and to which is added no end 


transferred; 
that is issued at one half of the 
of prizes, passes and rebates. The problem of 
the ordinary passenger agent is a simple one. 
trust trust funds are con- 


In a company, 


servatively invested, and the income is placed 
to the credit of the beneficiaries and “ they do 
the rest.” 
versity, not only act as a “ trust company,” but 


The trustees, or regents of a uni- 


they are themselves, to a large extent, their 


own beneficiaries. They not only invest the 
funds entrusted to them, but they expend the 
The 
prides itself at buying at a low price and sell- 


The 


ordinary university, on the contrary, prides it- 


income. ordinary commercial coneern 


ing to its clients on a margin of profit. 


self on buying at a high price, and it sells to 
its clients on a margin of loss. The purpose of 
the ordinary business house is to make money; 
the purpose of the ordinary college is to spend 


money. The directors of a bank are collectors; 
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know the affairs of their own institution only 
through hearsay, and while they feel their lack 
of intimate knowledge, they are, nevertheless, 
actuated by the highest motives, often they 
contribute generously, and they desire ardently 
that nothing but good shall come to the insti- 
tution they serve. 

The purpose of what has thus far been said 
is to make it clear that the problems connected 
with the administration of our American uni- 
different from those 
business undertakings, 


versities are connected 


with and, 


therefore, an attempt by those who are unac- 


ordinary 


quainted with university methods, purposes and 
ideals, ruthlessly to apply so-called “ efficiency 
methods ” that not infrequently produce havoc 
even in business houses, is itself a piece of un- 


justifiable inefficiency. Moreover, in those 
cases where such methods have actually been 
imposed, the institutions have suffered and 


suffered grievously. 

Three or four years ago, when the “ lost mo- 
of the brick layer were being capital- 
were going 


tions ” 
ized and “ Suceess Magazines ” 
into the hands of receivers, certain efficiency 
experts were assigned to “speed up” the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that held at that time 
the foremost position among publicly-supported 
educational institutions. I happened to be 
where I could watch the working of this “ effi- 
cieney process” during a period of three or 
four years, indeed, up to the time of its com- 
plete collapse as an instrument of educational 
betterment. The men assigned as efficiency 
experts began with the business side of college 
administration; they were not college men, but 
accountants, men ignorant of college purposes, 
out of sympathy with long-established meth- 
ods that they did not care to understand, and 
arbitrarily insistent upon the introduction of 
fantastic methods repugnant to the purposes 
of an educational institution. 

Distinctly I remember finding four highly 
paid inventory experts perplexed over the prob- 
lem of whether chickens were or were not to 
be classified as “ live stock,” and, if finally ad- 
mitted to the live stock category, what should 
be done with bees. 

One evening I was called aside and told, 
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with all the secrecy that envelops the report of 
a detective, that evidence had been unearthed 
which proved conclusively that students were 
The 


efficiency expert gasped when assured that his 


receiving instruction at less than cost. 


discovery was probably true, and that the state 
actually paid two million and a half each year 
for the privilege of being swindled in this 
way. 

Then followed a that the 
administrative staff of clerks, accountants, etc., 
could be reduced by one half through the adop- 
Methods 


was 


recommendation 


tion of certain efficiency devices. 
put staff 
organized, the so-called process of economy 


were into execution, the dis- 
through the introduction of perfectly useless 
machinery frequently resulted in doubling the 
cost of operation. 

A chronic condition of disturbance and un- 
rest is bad for the business side of a univer- 
sity, but it is almost fatal when the instruc- 
tional side becomes infected. The injury that 
the University of Wisconsin has suffered since 
the inquisitorial methods of so-called efficiency 
experts invaded the educational side of the in- 
stitution is irreparable. For over a year an 
educational staff costing the state a million and 
a half has had its attention and its energies 
diverted from its legitimate work and centered 
upon the formulation of protests against un- 
warranted interference, unfair misrepresenta- 
tion, and against the ruthless destruction of 
long-established educational ideals. 

Through a grilling fire of official question- 
naires—diabolical instruments of intellectual 
vacuity—the student was compelled to attack 
the teaching staff, and each member of the 
teaching staff felt that he must answer ques- 
tions reflecting upon the capacity of his col- 
leagues. Misunderstandings between the fac- 
ulty and the governing board multiplied, and 
the governing board then had its troubles with 
the state authorities. Tired of turmoil, some 
of the faculty are seeking employment else- 
where, the overthrow of the administration is 
threatened, the legislature is hostile and plans 
to cut the appropriations, new construction has 
ceased, and we witness the sad sight of an in- 
stitution made desolate by an unnecessary and 
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vo hours of actual tea per day during 
ir first vear, nor more than three hours per 
vy the second vear They will devote n time 


other than 


ich. The 


} } 
1 WOrK 


7 
they t 
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I i { I t ‘ Die t yy 
{ ‘ r 
I u it ) se | sue 


‘ mn ‘ ( T 1iTy T the Ameri 1 Ass 
; if . °C} » , y 
ition | | nivers \ | rotessors T prepare 


department of modert 


languages, and Franklin O. Smith, assista 
rofessor of edueation, have resigned their 
chal it tl niversity This 1 es sey 

n resignations that have been presented as 
prot vainst the action of the president at 
the reg Dr. A. A. Knowlton, assoc 
professor of physics at the University of Uta 
has bh el | professor of physics at Reed 


PRESIDENT ScuurRMAN, of Cornell U 
has be 


the university at 


, : ee 
sity, n elected by the faculty to 


repr 


ryt 
S iT 


le ce lebration of th 
ie founding of V: 


fiftieth anniversary f 
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The studio, 106 


east I the main 


26 leet, will be placed to 
The new build- 


( Yber- 


structure. 


ing will become the permanent home of 


lin’s rich art collections, including the Satsuma 
ivory carvings, bronzes and oil paintings with 

r miscellaneous objects of art which are 
! } 1 in the Olney Art Gallery, in the 


(arn ‘ p 

the valuable collections recently bequeathed to 
e college | the late Chas. M. Hall, of 

Niagara Falls, by whose will Oberlin enters 

into a bequest of $3,000,000. Mr. Hall deeded 


to the college fifty of the choicest rugs in his 
private gallery and kis collections of unique 
Chinese porcelains and specimens of unique 
Indian and Mexican weaving. From its 
found m Oberlin has always laid emphasis 


education by 


literature, music, and tl ne arts, and the 
erection of the art building to house the col- 
les various collections will ma possible the 
a ‘ g of instruction in the fine arts which 
will contribute largely to the significance of 


Oberlin’s A.B. 


tende 


South 


1 the 
health exhibit of Dakota at 
February 19 
This exhibit, which was arranged by 
P. Miller, professor of 
his assistants and students, 
of floor 
causes and methods of prevention or control 
addition to 


SEVERAL thousand people at first 
extensive 
the State College on and 20. 
Shirley 
zoology and biology, 
covered £000 feet 


and graphically showed the 


space, 


of tuberculosis and typhoid. In 
the displays, Professor Miller gave two impor- 
tant illustrated lectures on the production of 


antitoxins and vaccines. Each of the thirty 


or more booths of the display was in charge 


of an instructor or a student of the depart- 


ment. Among the important features of the 


exhibit were displays showing: how flies con- 


taminate food and carry disease, means of 


treating garbage to kill house flies, how to 


dispose of sewage, how typhoid is spread by 
milk and water supply, a typhoid sick room, 
the deaths from tuberculosis in South Dakota, 
how tuberculosis is carried, utensils used by a 


tuberculosis patient, diet for an incipient 


tuberculosis patient, an outdoor sleeping tent 


built by the students, fresh-air sleeping gar- 
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ments, wind Ss, Sanitar pt priv 

5 itur Ips, nyzZ nl to l dis} l \ ws 

t South Dakota sanitorium for tuberculosis 

and numerous bacterial vaccines, tubereulins 
1 diphtheria antitoxins. Professor Miller 

il sh wed ette V tis : ipparatus 
r | erliology iboratory, |} er met! is 

cleaning and dusting a house with vacuum 


and absorbent dust cloth, steriliza 


of water and dishes for use in home opera- 


tions, and articles for household first aid 
the injured. Among othe1 
displays of medi: water 


ircs wert 


tubercle tissue 


determination, 


infected with it, tuberculin test showing rise 


in temperature, growth of bacteria from th 
. . : + : 
air, from water and from coughing in, or kiss- 


a petri dish, typical cultures of bacteria 


ing, 
on media, media constituents—with numerous 
charts, bulletins and books covering the sub- 


ject of publie health. 
Tue State Department of Health of 
York, in 


its work, has requested thx 


New 
an effort to increase the efficiency 

universities of the 
establishing 
health 


In presenting the need of such train- 


state to cooperate with it in 


courses for the training of public 
office rs. 
ing, the department points out that the most 


loe il 


instrumentality 


important part of the system is the 


health officer, through whose 


the orders of the department are enforced and 
through whose efforts the interest and atten- 
tion of the individual citizen in problems of 
public health are enlisted. It is for this class 
of officials, therefore, that the department d« 
sires especially to have courses in public health 

The plan of instruction, as pre- 
New York ealls for 


contagious bacteriology, 


established. 
sented to University, 
courses in diseases, 
municipal hygiene, purification of water and 
sewage, public health law and administration, 
and similar topies. At the present time it is 
impossible for the health department to re- 
quire a knowledge of these subjects on the part 
of applicants for positions in the health serv- 
ice because these subjects are not included in 
the curriculum of the ordinary medical col- 


lege. Just as soon, however, as these courses 


are offered in an approved institution, the 
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rvice. New York University plans to ree DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ne t GENERAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


g at , 
ical 1] , Ep! S , S ' 
lical college such courses as may be r P 
red in the t1 ing of efficient public health os : ‘ 
cers ; ' ; ; 
f maniall mate | . 


lott 
: rele Ss it I | 
popular educat nis I em in the specit } 
ns for equipping a high s Buffal 
: é- oped tl st 
Y., which were recently submitted to con 
bet I i“ ‘ I 
etors for bids. This item is a list of 25 to 
e y y I t ve ‘ 
60 copies of each of 25 maps iso a complete ‘ ! 
ol maps I ire ~) in Nev \ rk state to 
( p 0 ? ‘ 
e a large wall map Among the areas , 
‘ ‘ Suggested 
hich the Buffalo young peo re thus to I 
~ ve Tl T al ? 
ve the opportunit f study ng in detail aré 
the Niagara Gorge, t Delaware Water Gap, ; ; 
' a" ; ; edu it} { , 
the cities of New Or s, Duluth, Philadel : : 
- ’ il y th 
1, New York, Boston and Washington. and 1 bs a 
rts of the coast dilfering so greativ as Bor th- ’ } 
. 1) reg r eiementary 
Maine, Atlantic City, N. J. and the Mis- tal t 
Aaah: . 1 — . ; oe ie} ( il tear rs, tor 
sissippi Delta. The knowledge of the origin of 
1 . } , " . . . 1¢ ] veT 1t W x PU ' 7 
varied dq and water forms that the ' 
) ] 4 , ’ pailosopn - : 
Bu o students w by e to derive from 
S mn the j ro 
nterpreta se maps w be a val : 
i\¢ 
ble part of the training ns to send : ' , , 
i] ; l ] hve ‘ry ry 
em out nt t! Ww rl W tl their eves pen 
raya | riy T t 
7 ‘ } . a . 
The Ge gical Survey has since its organiza- ‘ 
127q } cle! ; nse r 
n ul isi been continuously engaged in | ’ ' 
; S ° : hign se 
ikKing such maps r it has surveyed r} ’ , } 
ne ne or | ) ro? i e 7 
nographiecallv al t 1.200.000 1 . il em —_ 
ogTraphically apou aU, square mies, rT) 
, . sw ds, by consequt f Doubth 
r nearly 40 per cent. of the United States, as 13 ] 
i os : ; iit lid insist upo! : raul, 
well as 170,000 squars miles in Alaska. The 4] 


maps are published on sheets of uniform size, 


; preparation for teaching eral 
showing rectangular areas that are called R ! 1 
re . > : ‘ out e There t omethinga ¢ a t wef e 
quadrangles. The quadrangles, of which lefined = _ 
" . 7 . 2 a ‘it Lrie 2 T at Wwe rie | =f ii Tl r ~ 
nearly 2,300 have been mapped, differ in size : 
sourcet i Te T tT} nr Y ~ | ¥ , wi! 


according to the scale used in mapping. The ae 5 

; PP reads freely of the simple literature of sci 
ordinary scales are 1, 2 and 4 miles to the ? 
; rr > . ences, WI pserves and expe rime is Ww l 7. 
inch. The maps are printed in three or four oe é' : 
‘ . . on . and is always conscious of the possib ties of 
colors and show in minute detail not only the 
' more readings, profounder observations and 
t ypography of the areas mapped but also the ' . ’ 
; ; more definite experimentat n which h Cc uld 
roads, railways, towns, villages and even in- ' 7 ss 33 
ages ee , undertake himself or to which he could direct 
dividual houses existing at the time of the ; 
. others if time and opportunity permitted ¢ 
survey. Some maps show also wooded areas. : ARE 

é wal no wno! 7 sons eachning wene 
pe a0 \ nt persot hir rer 
[These maps are unsurpassed in accuracy and 


are in great demand for many purposes, the 1 SCHOO! Ds for Aj 
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1S 2 9 7 2 67 } 
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[hese supplementary studies are very much 


prospecting They are worth attempting 

‘use some of them may yield the pure gold 
1a eveneral ruiding principle which as yet r 

ns undisce vere | So far, however the most 
valuable results have come trom the balance 
shee No new principle is involved. It has 


\ ‘ t< rk 
eonditions and general tendency of the school 
community have been established. The act ial 
improvement can not, of course, « ntinue at 
the rate established by the first three investi- 


ns. Improvement becomes increasing}y 


dificult the nearer we come to the point o! 





hichest efficiency. Just to hold the improve- 


ment already made, however, will bring som: 
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